3io   A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
While our troops were assembling around Basra for their
ne\v advance up country, the Turks, who had also been preparing
ever since our first landing to recover the lost delta, delivered
a series of heavy attacks at Shaiba and at Qurna and against the
pipe line from Persia running along the Karun valley. All
were gallantly met and repulsed with crippling loss to the
assailants, and hard on their retreating heels a column of 17,000
men under Townshend, whose brilliant and audacious leadership
went far to compensate for his shortage of guns, aircraft,
transport and medical facilities, set out up the Tigris for Amara.
At the same time a second force marched on Nasiriya on the
Euphrates. Both places fell into our hands as a result of brisk
fighting and excellent generalship, and Nixon, although the
lines of river supply from Basra to these forward forces were
already showing signs of undue strain, determined to thrust
Townshend yet further forward to Kut el Amara, the next
stage on the way to what he had always considered as his final
objective, Bagdad. Kut, too, was captured by a daring and
ingenious operation of war, and only good fortune allowed the
defeated Turks to escape complete destruction. They fell back
beyond Aziziya, and from here Townshend, much against his
better judgment, was ordered by his sanguine chief to pursue
his advance on the capital. It was the most reckless and
unjustifiable o"f the many unwise moves which were to make
the conduct of the operations in Mesopotamia in 1915 and 1916
a byword of scandalous inefficiency, and the one most fertile
of all in ruinous consequences.
Townshend's devoted little force pursued its march, and
at Ctesiphon, within a day's march of the city, collided with a
fresh Turkish army hurried forward to block its path. There
was a furious battle, at the end of which both sides were so
shattered and prostrated that they had to recoil from the field.
But so dangerous and exposed was Townshend's position that
he considered he had no choice but to retreat, and he fell back
slowly to Kut, the Turks following him up closely. At this
point he decided that as his force was too few and weary to be
able to retreat further, he must perforce halt and stand a siege,
and before the end of December he was straitly shut in. Here,
therefore, as elsewhere throughout the eastern scene of war,
the year 1915, from the Allies1 point of view, closed black with
clouds of misfortune.
V. THE WESTERN BATTLES OF 1916
The Western Allies' plan of campaign for 1916 envisaged
a continuation of the joint Franco-British offensive, but *